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Editorial 


KX 
“EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA, TODAY AND 
TOMORROW” 


One of the most encouraging signs in education today is the self- 
study by states and local communities. In a number of states, par- 
ticularly in the South, the survey by outside experts has been super- 
seded by studies that utilize outside consultant service but are 
participated in by a host of educators and laymen within the area 
itself. Of this type of study the work of the North Carolina State 
Education Commission is a notable example. 

Authorized by the General Assembly in 1947, the State Education 
Commission was appointed by the Governor with instructions “to 
study all educational problems to the end that a sound over-all 
educational program may be developed in North Carolina.” The 
Commission created fifteen study and advisory committees of about 
twenty members each—approximately three hundred in all—to deal 
with every phase of public education. Each of these committees, 
consisting of prominent lay and educational leaders of the white 
and Negro races from all parts of the state, was advised by nationally 
known out-of-state specialists. In addition, many officials and thou- 
sands of citizens from all walks of life have cooperated in the study. 
In the letter transmitting the report to the Governor members of 


the Commission estimate that some “fifty to sixty thousand citizens 


have contributed in one way or another to the work of the Com- 
mission.” Each committee, the officers of the Commission state, 
“prepared a report describing the procedures employed and setting 
forth the major findings. Each report concluded with recommenda- 
tions developed by the committee and modified through coordinat- 
ing conferences. The members of the Commission studied these 
reports, while in preparation and after completion, pondered the 
recommendations and their implications, approved, disapproved, 
or modified the recommendations, drawing from the committee 
reports and their own discussions the official report.”” So continuous 
was the contact, says the Commission, and so close was the conse- 
quent agreement between the Commission and the study and ad- 
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visory committees that “the sixteen sections of the official report 
may well be looked upon as digests of the sixteen reports of the 
committees.” 

In this issue of the High School Journal the report of the com- 
mittee on secondary education is given in full. In addition, sections 
of the official report dealing with several closely related fields of 
study are reproduced—“Education and North Carolina’s Resources,” 
“The Instructional Program,” “Vocational Education,” and “School 
Plants.” 

There is one paragraph—the concluding one in the Foreword 
to the official report—that deserves to be read again and again in 
every state or nation that takes seriously the need and opportunity 
in education: 


“The safest, best, and perhaps only wise legacy we can leave our 
children is a good education. The challenge of our children and 
our children’s children is the future of their schools. By what judg- 
ment they judge we shall be judged. So it behooves us all to take 
the long look forward, and fall into stride with Aycock: ‘I would 
have all our people believe in their power to accomplish as much 
as can be done anywhere on earth by any people.’ To the extent 
that they measure up to his aspiration they will bring to realization 
Aycock’s dream of ‘the equal right of every child born on earth to 
have the opportunity to burgeon out all there is within him.’ They 
will accept gladly and act on the words of McIver: ‘People—not 
rocks and rivers and imaginary boundary lines—make a state; and a 
state is great just in proportion as its people are educated.’ ”’ 





How To GET THE REPORT MATERIAL 


That portion of the material known as “the Commission’s re- 
port” is available in printed form and may be obtained without 
cost by writing to the North Carolina State Education Commission, 
Senate Chamber, Capitol Building, Raleigh, North Carolina. The 
printed report does not, however, include the detailed committee 
reports from which the Commission drew its findings and recom- 
mendations. It is for this reason that the November-December 
High School Journal is given over largely to the report of the Com- 
mittee on Secondary Education. Additional copies of this issue are 
obtainable from the School of Education, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., at 25 cents per copy. 

In the November issue of Popular Government, the Institute of 
Government has published a special article in which the main issues 
of the Commission’s report are discussed. Copies are available from 
the Institute of Government, Chapel Hill, N. C., at 25 cents per 
copy; 15 cents per copy in lots of 10 or more. 

















Secondary Education in the Report of the 
North Carolina State Education 
Commission 


HE TASK of educational leadership in a democracy is to 

provide a genuine contrast between what is and what might 
be in the education of children and youth. Such a contrast should 
make possible the identification of the practicable steps to be taken 
in effecting transitions from where we are to where we want to go. 
It is the task of educational leadership to help to identify and to 
satisfy the deep seated yearnings which parents have for their 
children and the young have for themselves. 

The committee on secondary education has made certain assump- 
tions regarding the deep seated yearnings of parents for their chil- 
dren. It is assumed that parents desire for their children: (a) a 
world in which there is peace and relative stability, (b) a world 
in which there is wise utilization of resources, both natural and 
human, in the building of better ways of living, (c) a world in 
which the democratic way of life—the way of free men—continues 
and evolves toward the realization of its ideals, and (d) a world in 
which there is genuine concern for the worth and dignity of all 
men. 

PURPOSES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The foregoing statements represent the broad outline of the 
aspirations which should be used in developing a sound program of 
secondary education for the youth of North Carolina. The needs of 
youth cannot be determined apart from the society which supports 
the schools. The demands of society upon the schools are two in 
number: First, the schools must provide the common learning ex- 
periences which are essential to the unity of American life and 
culture. Second, they must furnish learning opportunities which 
are required by the diversity of interests and occupational oppor- 
tunities in a free society. To secure unity, the people of a nation 
need to have enough in common to live together amicably, to 
prize the same values, to accept the same standards, and to work 
together for similar goals. At the same time, it is recognized that 
improvements in living, progress in a scientific age, and much eco- 
nomic and social advance stem from the creative contributions of 
individuals. Consequently, in a democratic commonwealth the 
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cultivation of individual goals, interests, and abilities is deliberately 
encouraged. 
Tue IMPERATIVE NEEDS OF YOUTH 


The committee did not undertake to formulate its own state- 
ments of the imperative needs of youth. Since colonial days lead- 
ers in education have expressed gradually expanding aims and 
objectives. Such aims reflect the taste and the intelligence of a 
majority of the people or at any rate of the leaders and spokesmen. 

The statement of the ten imperative needs of youth formulated 
by the Educational Policies Commission in Education for All Amer- 
ican Youth (p. 225 f.) and described in detail by the Committee 
on Curriculum Planning and Development of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals (Bulletin, March 1947) is 
generally accepted as valid for the modern high school, and is used 
as the basis for an analysis of the North Carolina secondary schools. 

Check lists of curriculum practices and conditions which would, 
it is assumed, meet these ten imperative needs of youth were pre- 
pared by the committee. These check lists, containing more than 
goo curriculum practices and conditions, were prepared for the use 
of faculty groups, pupil groups, and parent groups. They were 
then sent to the principals of the schools in the nine selected 
counties and to principals in other parts of the state. The directors 
asked the three groups to discuss the items contained on the appro- 
priate check list. Pupil groups and faculty groups were requested 
to record the items in terms of two questions: (a) Would you like 
the practice or condition to exist in your school and community? 
(b) To what extent does the practice or condition exist in your 
school and/or community? The extent to which a condition or 
practice was judged to exist was indicated by the terms “inferior,” 
“average,” or “superior.” Parent groups recorded the results of 
their opinion by replying “yes” or “no” to the first question. 
Parents were not requested to answer the second question, since it 
was thought that they would not be in a favorable position to 
judge the extent to which a practice or condition existed. 

After the groups had had time to discuss the items and to indi- 
cate their reactions, representatives of the committee visited these 
schools and checked on the items for themselves. In addition, they 
met with groups of pupils in an effort to determine the seriousness 
with which the problems had been discussed and to secure a better 
picture of the school and community. As a result of its work, the 
committee concurs, in general, with the observations of the various 
groups and believes their reactions present a good picture of the 
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existing conditions. Approximately 1200 parents, 1600 pupils, and 
800 teachers participated in rating the items on the check lists. 
The cooperation of each of the three groups was excellent. 

The sections which follow contain a report of the opinions of 
the teachers, parents, and pupils with respect to curriculum prac- 
tices and conditions in North Carolina and the extent to which 
they meet the ten imperative needs of youth. 

1. All youth need to develop salable skills and those under- 
standings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and 
productive participant in economic life. To this end most youth 
need supervised work experience as well as education in the skills 
and knowledge of their occupations. 

Parents, pupils, and teachers of both large and small high 
schools in North Carolina agreed on the need for a program aimed 
at the development of salable skills and those attitudes which make 
it possible for the youth to take his place as an intelligent producer. 
However, there were variations in the beliefs of different groups as 
to the best way in which this need could be fulfilled. 

Strong indorsement was given by all groups to vocational and 
home economics courses, work experiences in the home, and the 
opportunity for every pupil to gain a salable skill prior to gradua- 
tion. Parents, especially those from areas served by large high 
schools, were strong in their approval of field trips, job surveys, 
adequate guidance programs, and school assistance in summer job 
placement. Faculties of both large and small high schools gave 
strong approval to gathering information regarding occupations, 
the use of outside consultants, and field trips. The preferences of 
pupil groups were similar to those of teacher groups. In addition 
to those items approved by teacher groups, pupils placed an espe- 
cially high value on business education classes, work in the central 
office and for the school newspaper, helping in the athletic depart- 
ment, and supervised work in business offices. 

Parent groups are the only ones who indicated that some of 
the items relating to the need for a salable skill are not desirable. 
Many parents, particularly those whose children attend small high 
schools, preferred not to have the school offer odd job services or 
to have a school farm. Parents whose children attend small high 
schools also placed a lower value upon such practices as the use of 
consultants, job surveys, and school assistance in summer job place- 
ment—perhaps because of their limited experience with these items. 

In evaluating the various practices and conditions which exist 
in their own schools, pupils and teachers indicated a relatively wide 
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gap between the conditions which exist and the desired conditions. 
Teachers were particularly dissatisfied with the guidance and place- 
ment practices implied in such items on the check list as the testing 
program, job surveys, on-the-job training, and placement of pupils 
in part time, Saturday, and summer employment. Pupil dissatis- 
faction included the same items as those mentioned by teachers 
and also took in the failure to grant credit toward graduation for 
participation in the school work program, the failure of the entire 
staff to assume responsibility for the work experience program, the 
failure to operate a school farm, the lack of cooperation with other 
agencies and employers in securing work for pupils, and the failure 
of the staff to develop a list of guiding principles for the work 
experience program. 

It is encouraging and challenging that all groups were united 
in their belief that pupils should learn to work under the super- 
vision of the school, that courses in occupational information are 
necessary, that pupils should be given more responsibility in the 
administration of the school, and that the guidance work should be 
greatly strengthened. 

Some progress is being made in the schools of North Carolina 
toward training students to fill their place in a democratic, highly 
industrialized society. This is being done, first, by conducting 
courses of a technical nature in the school and, second, by making 
arrangements for pupils to gain work experiences within industry 
under the supervision of the school staff. Agriculture, diversified 
education, and distributive education have accomplished very satis- 
factory results in this way. 

A program of classes for adults is a desirable phase of any 
secondary school program. ‘These classes are particularly valuable 
to those persons who, for various reasons, are not able to complete 
their secondary school work. Every effort should be, made to pre- 
pare these persons for useful vocational life. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and 
physical fitness. 

Pupils, parents, and teachers gave strong endorsement to the 
health practices and conditions contained on the check list. Those 
which received nearly unanimous endorsement were: the school 
should cooperate on community health programs such as county 
wide tuberculosis X-ray check-ups; good diet should be encouraged 
in and out of school; a health record should be maintained on 
each pupil, and provision should be made for adequate playground 
space. 
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A few additional curriculum practices received strong support 
from parents of youth in large high schools. These practices were 
physical education for each boy and girl each day, good lighting, 
a regular plan of medical and dental examination, use of experts 
in health as consultants, a wide range of physical activities in which 
pupils are encouraged to participate, and intramural sports in con- 
junction with physical education classes. 

Only three practices were not given strong support by teachers, 
particularly by teachers in large schools. These were breakfast for 
pupils who cannot or do not get sufficient breakfast at home, oppor- 
tunity for a hot drink on cold mornings for pupils who ride busses 
for long distances, and use of student committees in the formulation 
and evaluation of policies and practices in the health and physical 
fitness program. In spite of the reactions of the teachers in the 
larger schools, the committee believes these are desirable in health 
practices. 

{n evaluating health practices, pupils in large schools believed 
that their schools were doing a satisfactory job on only two items: 
the lunch program and interscholastic athletics. Teachers in large 
schools considered that a superior quality of work was being done 
in four areas: the provision of good lunches for those who cannot 
afford them, provision of adequate low cost meals, use of the cafe- 
teria period as a sociable time, and emphasis on important aspects 
of health in biology, home economics, social studies, and other 
subjects. The only condition which teachers in small schools con- 
sidered superior was provision of adequate playground space. 

Pupils considered that ten of the practices and conditions were 
being provided in an unsatisfactory manner while teachers listed 
nine. On four of these items both teachers and pupils in large 
and small schools agreed that the situation is unsatisfactory. These 
were social rooms for faculty and pupils, arrangement for health 
services in the community which are not performed by the school 
staff, breakfast clubs, and hot drinks on cold mornings for pupils 
who ride the bus. Pupils in small schools were more dissatisfied 
with the program of health and physical fitness than pupils in large 
schools. 

Items checked by teachers in both large and small schools as 
being “inferior” were acoustical treatment of schools, social rooms, 
regular plan for medical and dental examinations, arrangements for 
services in the community not performed by the school staff, break- 
fast clubs, and hot drinks on cold mornings for pupils who ride 
the bus. In addition, teachers in small schools considered three 
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more items unsatisfactory: varied sports program, use of student 
committees in the formulation and evaluation of policies relating 
to health and physical education, and home nursing courses offered 
by Red Cross nurses. 

Thus parents, pupils, and teachers are aware of many inad- 
equacies existing in the present programs for health and physical 
fitness and favor most of the practices and conditions necessary to 
provide adequately for the needs of youth in this area. With the 
support of these groups, the school leaders should feel no hesitancy 
in beginning to formulate plans for correcting unsatisfactory con- 
ditions and providing those which are lacking. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of a 
citizen of a democratic society and to be diligent and competent in 
the performance of their obligations as members of the community, 
state, nation, and world. 

North Carolina parents, teachers, and pupils agreed that the 
schools should be so organized and operated throughout that they 
exemplify the democratic spirit. They felt it to be the respon- 
sibility of the schools to acquaint pupils with the American prin- 
ciples of government. They believed that the schools should teach 
the interrelationship of various units and functions of government, 
should give the pupil an opportunity to think critically, and should 
enable the pupil to see what the consequences of alternative courses 
of action might be. On most questions the attitude of the teachers 
and parents was similar to that expressed by the pupils. They 
differed on a few issues. Parents questioned the advisability of 
permitting pupils to engage in polls of opinions or to conduct 
surveys relating to aspects of community life, whereas teachers and 
pupils favored these polls and surveys. 

A majority of the teachers in the small schools opposed political 
campaigns and “adult-life” elections, and did not think pupils 
should be given a greater degree of freedom in the selection of 
their officers or in the planning of community, group, or class 
activities. The pupils, however, were overwhelmingly in favor of 
these practices. 

A majority of the teachers in the large schools rated their schools 
as “average” on most of the items. These teachers, however, rated 
their schools “superior” in opportunities for each pupil to achieve 
“status” with his fellow pupils regardless of race and in the use of 
democratic procedures in school elections. A majority of the teach- 
ers in the small schools also rated their schools “average” on most 
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of the items. In no case, however, did a majority of this group 
rate their schools “superior” on any item. 

More than half of the pupils in the large schools gave their 
schools an “average” rating on most items. They rated the use of 
democratic procedures in their schools as “superior.” In this re- 
spect they were in agreement with their teachers. Pupils in small 
schools differed from pupils in large schools in that a majority 
of the ratings from small schools were concentrated at the “inferior” 
and “average” end of the scale. 

It is significant that the pupils in small schools have limited 
opportunities to gain first hand knowledge and practice in the art 
of governing. Too few pupils have a chance to study issues, enjoy 
visits from local officials, discuss local problems, and hold public 
forums on matters of concern to themselves and to others in the 
community. The teachers in these schools did not know whether 
their programs were in line with present day demands of citizen- 
ship. They admitted that their pupils did not participate in com- 
munity activities and that they made little attempt to further 
education of adults in the communities through their pupils. 

These findings suggest that the responsibility for developing 
dynamic citizenship is being met in a more satisfactory manner by 
the larger schools than by the smaller, although in both there is 
much room for improvement. From the data it can be inferred 
that neither the large schools nor the small schools are taking full 
advantage of community resources and that there is not enough 
promotion of student organizations and activities. 

4. All youth need to understand the significance of family life 
for the individual and society and the conditions conducive to suc- 
cessful family life. 

Parents, pupils, and teachers indicated fairly strong approval 
for all of the practices and conditions included on the check list 
except the children’s laboratory where mothers might leave small 
children to be cared for by high school boys and girls. Most par- 
ents were opposed to this practice while teachers and pupils gave 
it only moderate approval. 

In small schools parents were only slightly in favor of provision 
for wholesome after school activities. Pupils in small schools were 
also less favorable to this practice than were pupils in large schools 
and, in addition, were less favorable to provisions for boys and 
girls to work together in classes and in after school activities. Also 
they felt less favorable toward social activities carried on under 
plans and policies made by a committee of teachers, parents, and 
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pupils. Parents of pupils in small schools were not as strong in 
approval of any practices and conditions as were parents of pupils 
in large schools. 

Some specific practices and conditions which received a high 
level of approval by all pupils were study of courtship, engagement, 
and marriage; sex instruction; and personal guidance and coun- 
seling. 

In general, pupils were more dissatisfied with the degree to 
which the schools were providing certain practices and conditions 
relative to education for home and family life than were teachers. 
Pupils listed eleven out of the twenty-six practices and conditions 
as being unsatisfactory while teachers considered only seven as being 
unsatisfactory. There was little difference in the items considered 
unsatisfactory between pupils of large and small schools. The teach- 
ers from large and small schools were also largely in agreement on 
the practices and conditions which were unsatisfactory. 

Among the practices held to be unsatisfactory by both teachers 
and pupils in both large and small schools were some sort of get- 
acquainted activity for new pupils, children’s laboratory, parents’ 
meetings to discuss problems of adolescents, and visiting and secur- 
ing information from family welfare agencies. 

If pupils are to understand better the significance of family life 
in our society, have high ideals of marriage, and realize the adjust- 
ments necessary for maintaining a high quality of relationships in 
family life and society at large, schools of North Carolina must look 
to the planning of educational experiences to meet these needs in a 
more adequate manner. 

Children of the rich and the poor, of varied religious faiths 
and no faith, and of sheltered, protected, stable homes and broken 
homes, all alike need to understand the significance of the family 
for the individual and society and the conditions conducive to 
successful family life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and 
services intelligently, understanding both the values received by the 
consumer and the economic consequences of their acts. 

North Carolina pupils, parents, and teachers, in both the large 
and small high schools, agreed that consumer education should be 
an integral part of the high school curriculum. In responding to 
the items in the check list, approximately go per cent of the affirm- 
ative answers indicate that pupils, parents, and teachers believe 
experiences in the area of consumer education should be provided 
and that such experiences should include the study of a wide variety 
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of consumer problems taken from actual life situations, with active 
participation in as many areas as possible. The study of group 
plans for hospitalization and accident insurance, high pressure 
salesmanship, advertising, the different kinds of medical practition- 
ers, clinics and hospitals, and how to judge the quality of fabrics 
and garments were all checked as areas of importance for pupils. 
All groups agreed that pupils could profitably participate in careful 
shopping projects under supervision and in budgeting and man- 
aging personal and school funds. 

There were, however, some negative responses. One-fifth of the 
teachers from the large schools indicated that they did not favor a 
written plan whereby each course or department outlines its dis- 
tinctive contribution to the program of consumer education. Of 
the pupils, 15 per cent of those in the small schools had the same 
opinion. Pupils from the large schools found such an idea more 
favorable. Nineteen per cent of these same pupils, however, were 
against pupil participation in the actual selection of library books 
and other equipment; one-fifth of them could see no need for hav- 
ing real records available for studying the cost of heating a home; 
12 per cent saw no need for studying both sides of consumer 
problems. 

Parents from the small schools registered significant negative 
responses concerning the desirability of having pupils study the 
emotional aspects of advertising, the consequences of their own eco- 
nomic action, and the procedures used in the banking business. 
All other groups favored this practice with the exception of 12 per 
cent of the pupils in small schools. 

Almost half of the pupils in large schools, 46 per cent, reacted 
negatively concerning the desirability of having a school bank; one- 
fifth of these pupils did not favor having real records available on 
the cost of heating a home; and 19 per cent did not favor pupil 
participation in shopping projects under supervision. 

Relatively few pupils and teachers thought that the practices 
and conditions which contribute to a program of consumer educa- 
tion existed to a degree that is superior or highly satisfactory. A 
larger number of pupils and teachers felt that these practices ex- 
isted to an extent which is inferior or unsatisfactory. 

Pupils from the large schools were not satisfied with their op- 
portunities to study the consequences of their own economic actions, 
both sides of consumer problems, and art principles involved in 
buying clothes. They rated these items “inferior,” whereas pupils 
in small schools rate them “average.” 
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These responses reveal the absence in the majority of small and 
large high schools of definite curriculum planning for consumer 
education. To a considerable extent consumer education is left 
wholly to incidental teaching. There is a lack of supervised ex- 
periences to aid pupils in establishing adequate standards and 
values by which to make intelligent decisions as purchasers of 
services and goods. Experiences in consumer education which have 
resulted as by-products of other curriculum pursuits have been 
largely of the nature of general rules, often inapplicable, handed 
down by word of authority. 

Although students, parents, and teachers wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed a curriculum providing for growth in the ability to make 
intelligent decisions as purchasers of goods and services, there is a 
distinct cleavage between desired and existing curriculum practices. 
The existence of this cleavage is one among many reflections re- 
vealing the lack of clarity of purposes in the total instructional 
program of the high schools of North Carolina. 

6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the 
influence of science on human life, and the main scientific jacts 
concerning the nature of the world and man. 

Parents agreed almost unanimously upon participation by pupils 
in an orderly exchange of opinions and arguments and upon giving 
pupils practice in performing experiments, giving demonstrations, 
constructing apparatus, and making charts and maps. Such prac- 
tices as studying the problem of resources and their conservation, 
replacing old superstitions with modern scientific knowledge, mak- 
ing the school campus a laboratory for practice with plants and sci- 
ence, making field trips to museums and industries, and providing 
for the maintenance of a reservoir of live material for biology groups 
were readily endorsed by parents whose children attend large schools 
but were opposed by a considerable number of parents whose chil- 
dren attend small schools. 

Teachers from large schools were unanimous in, favoring such 
items as using available sources to keep pupils informed about their 
own bodies, science and its applications, resources and their con- 
servation and use, and their own community and nation. They 
likewise favored making science classrooms attractive. Teachers in 
small schools favored all practices on the check list. Only one item 
was in greater favor with teachers in small schools than with teach- 
ers in large schools. That was the offering of a service course in 
chemistry especially adapted to agriculture, homemaking, and in- 
dustrial arts. 
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The majority of pupils accepted each practice as desirable. 
Pupils were in greater agreement on such items as making field 
trips and showing special films dealing with health and science than 
were parents or teachers. 

In general, teachers thought their school was doing a slightly 
better job than did the pupils. Both teachers and pupils agreed 
that a better job is being done in household arts and the study of 
the pupil’s own body than in most other practices. Both teachers 
and pupils agreed that the schools are doing a poor job in offering 
a service course in chemistry especially adapted to pupils in the 
fields of agriculture, homemaking, and industrial arts; in offering 
pupils field trips to museums, industries, and enterprises of scien- 
tific interest; in studying the relationship between abstract prin- 
ciples of science and their use; and in considering the human 
element as it uses these industrial products and processes. In sev- 
eral respects pupils thought their school was doing a poorer job 
than did their teachers. Some of these inferior practices or con- 
ditions were using the school campus as a laboratory for practice 
in science, encouraging science activities outside regular classwork, 
and studying the pupil’s own community and nation. Large schools 
seem to be doing better jobs than small schools in the use of visual 
aids in science teaching, making science classrooms attractive, hav- 
ing pupils perform experiments, reporting experiences, and allow- 
ing pupils to participate in an orderly exchange of opinions and 
arguments. 

Parents, teachers, and pupils from large high schools were more 
receptive to the curriculum practices and conditions on the check 
list than were the same group from small high schools. Large high 
schools were more efficient in meeting these needs than were small 
high schools. Both pupils and teachers agreed that schools, large 
and small, were falling short of what should be done. A majority 
of pupils, parents, and teachers agreed that each of the practices or 
conditions on the check list was desirable. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to 
appreciate beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 

There is almost complete agreement among pupils, parents, and 
teachers of large schools in their desire for a school program which 
is planned to promote the capacities of the pupils to appreciate 
beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. This is true of small 
schools also but to a lesser degree. 

Pupils and teachers of both large and small schools, and the 
parents of pupils from large schools, want practices and conditions 
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such as courses which will discover special aptitudes in the arts; 
opportunity for pupils to exhibit their work; opportunity for all 
pupils to participate to some degree in the various arts; use of 
audio-visual aids in literature, art, and music classes; the use of 
school publications and local community publications as outlets for 
pupil expression; well equipped art rooms, music rooms, and libra- 
ries; a school plant which is an influence toward appreciation of 
beauty; chance for talented pupils to earn a portion of their credits 
in the fields of art and music; use of nature field trips and excur- 
sions; opportunity for art, music, and nature enthusiasts to par- 
ticipate in extra-curriculur activities; and pupil attendance at 
programs in the community and surrounding territory. 

Nearly half of the parents of pupils in the small schools indi- 
cated that they did not think that it is necessary for the school 
building to be an influence toward appreciation of beauty in its 
architecture and appointments. About one-fourth of these parents 
also felt that art and music activities are unnecessary in the school 
program; 40 per cent of these parents do not want a situation in 
which talented pupils may earn one-fourth of their diploma credit 
in the fields of art and music; approximately go per cent felt no 
need for spacious, well lighted art rooms with appropriate equip- 
ment; almost one-third do not favor a glee club; and go per cent 
do not feel the need for extra-curricular activities which supplement 
classroom instruction in music, art, and nature. The parents from 
the large high schools desired to have all of these practices exist. 

The teachers in both groups voted overwhelmingly in favor of 
having every practice and condition on the check list exist in their 
schools. According to the responses of pupils, parents, and teachers, 
the practices and conditions were being met in only an average or 
fairly satisfactory way in both large and small schools. Large 
schools offer more opportunities in the fields of literature, music, 
art, and nature than do the small schools. 

Practices and conditions rated “inferior” in both large and 
small schools were well equipped art and music rooms; adequate 
supply of works of art; participation of singers in organized groups; 
use of community art specialists and musicians in school programs; 
opportunity for talented pupils to earn diploma credits in the fields 
of art and music; and influence of the school plant toward. appre- 
ciation of beauty. 

It is assumed that schools generally recognize that enjoyment of 
a given experience will lead to habitual recourse to that area, while 
the improvement of taste is an outcome of a real understanding of 
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the experience. Boys and girls will become happy normal citizens 
when they become aware of their own ability to respond to beauty 
in literature, art, music, and nature, and of their own capacities 
for creative work in these fields. North Carolina should provide 
the buildings, equipment, teaching personnel, and experiences in 
literature, art, music, and nature so that her pupils will have a 
chance to develop an appreciation that will enrich their lives. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their time well and to 
budget it wisely, balancing activities that will yield satisfaction to 
the individual with those that are socially useful. 

Representative groups of pupils, parents, and teachers from both 
large and small schools gave strong indorsement to most of the 
curriculum practices and conditions suggested for the wise use of 
leisure time. Opposition to the practices and conditions in the 
check list came almost solely from the parents, faculty, and pupils 
from small schools. 

More than 10 per cent of the pupils in small schools cast nega- 
tive votes concerning the desirability of eleven items included in 
the check list. Of these pupils, 16 per cent did not desire to see 
a larger proportion of “hobby-type” clubs; 22 per cent expressed no 
desire to be able to participate in school governments; and 35 per 
cent could see no advantage in selecting teachers who were com- 
petent in the direction or supervision of leisure time activities. The 
teachers from small schools recognized the need for teachers to be 
competent in this general area. 

Approximately 20 per cent of the parents of pupils in small 
schools saw no need for guidance of pupils who have no club 
interests, and almost one-third of them saw no special need for 
trying to make commercial entertainment a desirable way of enjoy- 
ing leisure time. A negative opinion concerning this need for 
guidance was expressed by 12 per cent of the teachers from small 
schools, but pupils from small schools were overwhelmingly in 
favor of practices which would contribute in this area. 

The highest dissenting vote was cast by parents from small 
schools regarding the desirability of having the schools teach cor- 
rect social usages and manners. More than half of these parents 
voted “no” on this issue and they were joined in the opinion by 
twenty-eight per cent of the parents who represent the large schools. 
Both faculty groups and pupil groups were in favor of having such 
a practice exist in their school. 

In the large high schools the teachers and pupils favored all 
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the practices and conditions described in the check list and the 
parents favored all but one. 

A majority of the teachers from the large schools rated their 
schools “superior” on the adequacy of provisions for social events, 
responsibility in conducting social affairs, and participation in 
school governments. The small schools did not receive the rating 
of “superior” on a single item by a majority of their teachers. In 
no case did a majority of the pupils from large or small schools 
mark their school “superior” in any item. 

The teachers in both large and small schools marked the item 
dealing with activities that contribute to enjoyment of commercial 
entertainment as “inferior.” They also rated their schools “in- 
ferior” in regard to provisions made for maintaining school camps 
for use of school groups. A majority of the pupils also rated their 
schools “inferior” on the provision of recreational facilities and 
the opportunity for analyzing commercial offerings for recreational 
activities. 

The data indicate that there is a strong desire on the part of 
all groups to incorporate instruction and guidance in leisure time 
into the curriculum of the schools. The large schools are more 
nearly meeting the needs of youth in this respect and teachers are 
more receptive to a comprehensive program than are pupils or 
parents. 

Pupils, parents, and teachers in both large and small high schools 
desire curriculum practices and conditions which constitute a well 
rounded program and lead to worthy use of leisure time. The 
chief problem seems to be for leadership to channel the interest 
and concern of these groups into a cooperative effort to bridge the 
gap between what they want and what they have. 

g. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow 
in their insight into ethical values and principles, and to be able 
to live and work cooperatively. 

More than go per cent of the parents, pupils, and teachers indi- 
cated a desire for a planned organization on the part of the faculty 
for the purpose of developing the right atmosphere in the school. 
Pupils and teachers in both large and small schools indorsed the 
practice of having an advisory committee elected from various de- 
partments to meet with the principal to discuss problems of admin- 
istration. 

Some of the practices which parents and pupils of the small 
schools did not desire were a study of school and community history, 
traditions, customs, and beliefs; a youth council of parent-pupil- 
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teacher association in which pupils have the opportunity for lead- 
ership in the cooperative solution of problems; and cooperative 
planning by teachers and pupils in studying problems which are 
meaningful to them. Parents, pupils, and teachers in the large 
schools definitely favored these practices. 

A majority of the pupils and teachers from small schools ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the degree to which the principal uses 
an advisory committee. This committee is elected from various 
departments and meets with the principal to discuss problems of 
administration. In large schools the opinion is rather evenly di- 
vided on this practice. 

Teachers and pupils in large schools felt that the problems 
selected for classroom discussion cut across subject matter lines in a 
satisfactory manner. Most of the teachers and pupils in small 
schools rated their schools “average” or “inferior” on this practice. 

The survey indicates that the conditions and practices listed on 
the check list are acceptable to a majority of the parents, pupils, 
and teachers from both large and small schools. The data show 
a wide gap between existing conditions and desired practice. The 
gap is not as wide for large high schools as it is for small high 
schools. 

The faculty should be the nucleus of group activity for the 
improvement of the schools with all possible aid derived from parent 
and student participation. As growth in ability to handle group 
problems takes place, the time required in the process of group 
decision will be reduced. 

10. All youth need to grow in ability to think rationally, to 
express their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with under- 
standing. 

More than go per cent of the pupils, parents, and teachers want 
the practices and conditions on the check list dealing with rational 
thinking to be put into effect in their schools. Of the three groups, 
teachers showed the most favorable attitude toward including these 
practices in their school work. Although a majority of pupils 
favored all practices listed, opposition is greater toward the prac- 
tices which, for the most part, involve independent thinking. The 
practices to which there is some opposition were collecting, organ- 
izing, and presenting ideas; emphasis upon speaking before groups; 
frequent calls upon students to establish cause-effect relationships; 
and demands for the application of facts to new situations in daily 
discussions and on examinations. Without exception pupils in 
large high schools showed less opposition to these practices than 
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did pupils in small high schools, possibly because of the lack of 
experience with these activities in small high schools. 

Parents and pupils in both large and small schools decidedly 
favored attention to discovering and improving the reading ability 
of pupils, providing a well developed reading program, oral ex- 
pression, extensive use of school problems and newspaper material, 
and an attempt to teach pupils to suspend judgment until they 
have studied all sides of the question. Although a majority favored 
these practices, there is some opposition among parents of pupils 
in small schools toward development of a reading program to help 
pupils make wise use of leisure time, and toward efforts to give 
special help to pupils with reading deficiencies. 

In judging the efficiency of North Carolina schools in the de- 
velopment of rational thinking, teachers rated the majority of 
practices “average.” Pupils were more critical, rating a number of 
practices “inferior.” The practices on which the teachers rated the 
schools lowest were special help to pupils with deficiencies in read- 
ing and with speech difficulties; recording speeches and playing them 
back for study; the use of panel discussions as an integral part of 
teaching methods; and systematic studies of the capabilities of 
pupils. Pupils, particularly those in small high schools, rated the 
schools still lower in these practices. Apparently both pupils and 
teachers felt that the schools were not doing a first class job in train- 
ing for rational thinking. 

Ma Jor FINDINGS 

A number of major findings emerge from a study of the data 
secured by the use of the check lists. The most important finding, 
perhaps, is that parents, teachers, and pupils gave strong endorse- 
ment to almost all the curriculum practices and conditions on the 
check list. This indicates that there is a body of enlightened opin- 
ion held by parents, teachers, and pupils with respect to the function 
of the modern high school. This should be tapped to bring about 
far reaching and desired reforms in the program of secondary 
education in North Carolina. 

A second finding of major importance is that high schools are 
not meeting the ten imperative needs of youth to a degree that is 
satisfactory either to teachers or to pupils. There are no funda- 
mental differences between the opinions of faculty groups and pupil 
groups. 

A third finding is that large high schools are doing a much better 
job of meeting the needs of youth than are small high schools. The 
disparity between what pupils and teachers want and what they 
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have is much wider in small high schools than in large high schools. 
This is not true, of course, for all the curriculum practices and con- 
ditions contained in the check list, but it is true for a substantial 
portion of them. 

A fourth finding of major significance is that parents of youth 
who attend small high schools give somewhat weaker indorsement 
to many of the items than do the parents of youth who attend large 
high schools. One reason for this tendency may be that parents of 
pupils in small schools have fewer opportunities to learn of the 
possibilities represented by certain curriculum practices and con- 
ditions. The fact that they attach less value to the role of music 
in the school program, for example, may mean that they have had 
fewer opportunities to learn the value of music to youth. 

A fifth finding is that both teachers and pupils in small high 
schools are more nearly satisfied with the curriculum practices and 
conditions which prevail than are teachers and pupils in large high 
schools. Both pupils and teachers in small high schools, however, 
give strong indorsement to those curriculum practices and condi- 
tions, which, if implemented, would require drastic and far reaching 
changes in the program now being followed in small high schools. 


INTERVIEWS WITH YOUTH 

Interviews were held with more than 1,000 seniors. The inter- 
views served two purposes. They afforded members of the com- 
mittee an opportunity to gain insight into those intangible aspects 
of living and learning in the schools which, while not measurable 
in any precise way, nevertheless exert a powerful influence on youth, 
and they served as a means of double checking the answers on the 
check lists. 

The seniors were interviewed in groups of twelve. The prin- 
cipal and teachers were requested to select an equal number of 
boys and girls; four youth who, in the opinion of the principal and 
teachers, “represent the best you have in the way of taste and in- 
telligence,” four youth who are “at the other extreme,” and four 
youth who are “between the two extremes.” The cooperation of 
faculty groups in selecting the young persons and making them 
available for the interviews was excellent. 

The Plans of Seniors 

The plans of seniors beyond graduation provide one measure 
of the extent to which the high schools are meeting the needs of 
youth. The young persons interviewed were asked to indicate their 
plans in writing. They were informed that the term “plans” meant 
such things as “getting married,” “going to college,” or “going to 
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work at some particular job.” The young persons reporting plans 
were questioned rather closely in an attempt to determine the valid- 
ity of their plans. If, for example, a boy reported that he planned 
to go to college, he was asked such questions as: “What college do 
you plan to attend?” “What do you plan to study?” “Have you 
applied for admission at this college?” “Have you been accepted?” 
“Have you made the necessary financial arrangements?” In those 
instances in which a young person could not establish a genuine 
basis for the plans which he reported, he was reported as having 
“no plans.” 

The data bearing upon the plans of seniors reveal, among other 
things, the tragic failure of the schools to help many youth develop 
a salable skill. The failure is more pronounced in small schools 
(schools with an enrollment of fewer than 175 pupils) than in large 
schools. The data show that exactly half of the senior boys and 45 
per cent of the senior girls in small schools have no plans beyond 
graduation. In large high schools 37 per cent of the boys and 27 
per cent of the girls have no plans beyond graduation. Thus the 
proportion of girls who arrive at the point of graduation with plans 
for the future is greater than it is for boys. This is so in both 
large and small high schools. 

The seniors who planned to attend college represented the larg- 
est group of young persons who reported plans beyond graduation. 
In this group fell slightly more than go per cent of the young per- 
sons. The next largest group of seniors reporting plans consisted 
of those who expected to work at some particular job upon com- 
pletion of their school work. Such young persons comprised 
slightly less than 10 per cent of the seniors interviewed. 

The interviews with seniors concerning their plans for the future 
emphasize the need for schools to develop more effective programs 
of guidance and work experience. Until such programs are devel- 
oped youth cannot receive effective guidance in meeting their per- 
sonal, social, educational, and occupational problems. 

Parents, teachers, and pupils indicated strong approval of ad- 
equate programs of guidance and work experience. The problem of 
school leaders, therefore, is not one of selling new ideas to these 
groups. Rather it is one of finding the resources and means for 
implementing ideas which are already accepted. 


The Characteristics of Teachers 


The kind of teachers that youth have is the most important 
single factor in determining the success or failure of the school 
program. 
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The seniors were asked to record the number of teachers with 
whom they had classes each day, and to respond to the question, 
“How many of your teachers are at once competent and the kind 
of person that a teacher ought to be?” Boys in large high schools 
reported that two-thirds of their teachers were of this type. The 
girls in large high schools reported that eight out of ten of their 
teachers measured up to this standard. In the small high schools 
both boys and girls reported that seven out of ten of their teachers 
were competent and the kind of person that a teacher ought to be. 

Thus the great majority of the youth in the high schools of 
North Carolina respect their teachers and think that they are doing 
a good job. Members of the survey staff were impressed with the 
fine attitude of the young people toward their teachers. It can be 
counted on to assist attempts to build better schools and to improve 
the quality of living in communities. 

The seniors were asked to give the characteristics of their superior 
teachers and inferior teachers without mentioning the names of 
either. The following characteristics of superior teachers as re- 
ported by more than 1,000 seniors are listed in order of frequency 
of mention: 


Characteristics of Frequency Characteristics of Frequency 
Superior Teachers of Mention Superior Teachers of Mention 
Friendly, patient, kind, honest, Knows more than is in the book, 

cheerful, courteous, and sense does not stick too close to 

of humor 100 the book 28 
Knows subject 82 Makes pupil want to work 26 
Understands pupils 80 Has good emotional stability 20 
Knows how to teach 75 Not over critical 18 
Makes work interesting 70 ~=Has faith in pupils 16 
Keeps order, manages pupils Dresses neatly 10 

well, has good discipline 70 Permits pupils to help plan work 10 
Enjoys teaching 50 Does not gossip 6 
Willing to help pupils 45 Minds own business 5 
Takes time to explain go Controls temper 4 
Respects the student 28 Uses good psychology 3 


Each of the following was mentioned one time: invites questions, 
return assignments, takes interest in community, pleasant voice, and 
not too old. 

The following characteristics of inferior teachers as reported by 
more than 1,000 seniors are listed in order of frequency of mention: 





Characteristics of Frequency Characteristics of Frequency 
Inferior Teachers of Mention Inferior Teachers of Mention 
Can't teach, doesn’t put subject Loses temper, emotional and 
across, too dull to teach, “jittery” 70 
doesn’t know enough to teach 80 Doesn't understand pupil 68 
Doesn’t treat all pupils alike, Can't keep order, poor discipline 66 


has pets 75 
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Characteristics of Frequency Characteristics of Frequency 
Inferior Teachers of Mention Inferior Teachers of Mention 
Teaches for the money and Talks too much 22 
nothing else 60 Makes all the decisions, dictator 18 
Will not explain things 41 ‘Too easy, no standards, little or 
Doesn’t know how to make no quality work required 12 
pupils want to work, makes Doesn't grade papers 8 
you want to do just enough Pupils have no chance to talk 6 
to get by 32 Expects all pupils to learn at 
Has no faith in pupils 26 the same rate of speed 6 
Has no respect for pupils 26 Dresses in poor taste 2 


Each of the following was mentioned one time: talks about self 
too much, out of date, vulgar, swears, improper outside conduct, 
knows all, jumps to conclusions, nosey, makes love to the boys, plans 
no field trips, and bores you to death. 

Pupils of North Carolina want teachers who represent the best 
in the way of taste and intelligence. They want teachers of sound 
scholarship who have learned the knack of making school work 
interesting and challenging. They want teachers who have good 
insight into the hopes, fears, interests, and aspirations of pupils, 
and who live with pupils on a basis of mutual respect for personality. 
Pupil Participation in School Government 

The extent to which pupils have opportunities to learn respon- 
sible citizenship through sharing with their principal, teachers, and 
parents the responsibility of governing the life of the school is of 
vital significance. In the interviews with youth, committee mem- 
bers sought to determine the role played by pupils in making de- 
cisions relative to general aspects of school life, and to day-to-day 
living in the classrooms. The young persons were asked these 
questions: “Who runs this school?” “What part do you play in 
determining policy within the classroom?” 

The responses of the seniors indicate that pupils have little to 
do with general policy making in most schools and that the part 
played by pupils in governing day-to-day living in the classroom 
is, in most instances, small. As a rule, however, the seniors were 
of the opinion that the influence of pupils on policy making in 
classrooms is greater than it is in the more general aspects of school 
life. 

It is difficult to say who runs the high schools of North Carolina. 
The usual situation is one in which there is something of a “tug 
of war” between and among the various groups. It is undoubtedly 
true that principals, teachers, parents, and pupils all exert an in- 
fluence on policy making. The significant fact, however, is that 
the machinery by and through which policy is made is rarely well- 
defined. It is this condition that thwarts democratic action. 
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It is the conviction of the committee that very few’ principals, 
teachers, or pupils seek to play the role of dictator. The problem 
appears to be one in which fear is a significant factor. Many school 
principals fear what might happen if they undertook to secure the 
active participation of parents or pupils in broad policy making. 
Some few principals have the same fear of teachers. The fear which 
motivates principals also influences the behavior of teachers in the 
management of their classrooms. They tend to keep a firm grip on 
policy making because they are afraid that their pupils will abuse 
any freedom which is granted. Parents are reluctant to show initia- 
tive with respect to school government for fear they will be charged 
with “meddling.” 

A little more democracy all along the line would do much to 
dissipate fear and suspicion and make possible genuine improvement 
of the schools. Cooperative thinking and acting by all groups 
stands as a prerequisite to substantial improvement of the schools. 
The key person to take the lead in working for more democracy in 
school government is the principal. So long as the principal refuses 
through fear, or for other reasons, to work to make the schools more 
democratic, this end will prove difficult to achieve. 


‘THE CURRICULUM 

As shown earlier, the committee believes that the goals of sec- 
ondary schools are represented by the ten imperative needs of 
youth. The imperative needs are largely centered upon the com- 
mon learning experiences which are essential to the improvement 
and perpetuation of our society, at the same time taking full cog- 
nizance of the fact that individual differences call for adjustment 
in curriculum experiences. 

The central problem in improving the educational opportuni- 
ties for North Carolina youth is the small size of most of the high 
schools. The narrow offering found in the small high school, lim- 
ited largely to traditional college preparatory studies, means that 
the needs of the majority of pupils are not met. The solution 
rests in reorganization of school districts so as to make possible 
larger high school enrollments and a consequent enrichment in 
both the common learning and differentiated or elective programs. 
Holding Power in North Carolina High Schools 

An examination of Table 1 indicates that for all high schools 
the number of withdrawals from grade 9 to graduation constitutes 
almost half of the entering class. The retention in the high schools 
for white youth is somewhat higher than in the high schools for 
Negro youth, but in both instances an alarmingly high proportion 
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NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF 1944 NINTH GRADE PUPILS CONTINUING IN HIGH 
SCHOOL AND GRADUATING 























| 
Warre NEGRO | ALL Puptis 
Grade Year | Boys Girls Total | Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
9 ... 1944 | 18,377 21,757 40,134 | 3,977 7,243 11,220 | 22,354 29,000 51,354 
10 ........... 1945 | 13,671 18,183 31,854 | 2,846 5,762 8,608 | 16,517 23,945 40,462 
il ...e. 1946 | 11,235 16,072 27,307 | 2,075 4,580 6,655 | 13,310 20,652 33,962 
12 . 1947 | 10,348 13,196 23,544 | 1,871 3,519 5,390 | 12,219 16,715 28,934 
| 4 
| | 
Graduates | 9,465 12,455 21,910; 1,682 3,098 4,780 | 11,147 15,543 26,934 
Per Cent ie |} 61.5 57.2 54.5] 42.3 42.7 42.6 49.9 53.6 51.9 


of the pupils is lost between the ninth and twelfth years of school. 

In high schools for white youth, 51.5 per cent of the boys and 
57-2 per cent of the girls who enrolled in the ninth grade in 1944 
were graduated in 1947. In high schools for Negroes, the com- 
parable figures are 42.3 per cent of the boys and 42.7 per cent of 
the girls continuing in school to graduation. These figures, of 
course, take no account of pupils who withdraw from school before 
entering high school. 

In order to secure an indication of the influence which size of 
school may have upon retention of pupils in high schools, six schools 
in each of three size categories were studied. North Carolina has 
more high schools with three or four teachers than schools in any 
other grouping according to size. The six to nine teacher high 


TABLE 2 


RETENTION IN HIGH SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO SIZE OF SCHOOLS ACCORDING 
TO SAMPLING OF SIx SCHOOLS IN EACH CATEGORY 





























1944 1947 
Number of Teachers Enrollment Number Per Cent 
Per School in Grade 9 Graduating Graduating 
Boys...... 66 24 36.3 
Three to Four ee 85 40 47.0 
Total. . 151 64 42.4 
Boys...... 167 87 52.1 
Six to Nine er 188 132 70.2 
Total..... 355 | 219 | 61.7 
Boys...... 647 | 411 63.5 
Twelve or More Girls...... 682 | 530 77.7 
Total..... 329 | 941 70.8 
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schools are the next most frequent size category. Only seventy-three 
North Carolina high schools have twelve or more teachers. Table 2 
shows the number of pupils for six representative schools in each 
category who enrolled as ninth graders in 1944, the number who 
graduated in 1947, and the per cent who graduated. 

Table 2 indicates that regardless of size of school a significantly 
larger percentage of the girls are being retained in secondary schools 
than boys. It further indicates that even a small increase in the size 
of the school is a potent factor in holding pupils in school. 

Present Curriculum Offerings 

The suggested four year curriculum for a three teacher high 
school, as shown in the 1947 Handbook for Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools,‘ is limited to the five academic fields, namely, Eng- 
lish, mathematics, social studies, science, and foreign languages, with 
four units offered in each field except for foreign languages in 
which only two units are offered. This program is designed to 
meet the needs of above average and superior pupils who plan to 
enter college, and probably accounts for the tremendous withdrawal 
of pupils for whom the offerings are inappropriate and ineffectual. 
This criticism is applicable to the suggested curricula for four and 
five teacher schools, except that through ingenious planning limited 
offerings in some home economics and agriculture or industrial arts 
are possible in these schools. 

An analysis of enrollment by subjects, as shown in the Biennial 
Report, Part I, 1944-46," presents striking evidence of the limitations 
upon the curriculum in small schools. The majority of North Car- 
olina’s 971 high schools are largely limited in their offerings to the 
five academic areas mentioned plus home economics and health. 
Only 78 per cent of the high schools offer home economics and only 
55 per cent include health instruction. The per cent offering other 
important subjects are as follows: agriculture, 40; typewriting, 40; 
shorthand, 20; elementary bookkeeping, 15; music, 10; industrial 
arts and mechanical drawing, 10; vocational shop, trades, 8; art, 4; 
diversified occupations, 4; and distributive education, 2. 

Needed Emphases 

The high school is rapidly becoming a part of the common school 
system. Only a generation ago the high school was regarded as 
being for a select few, but today’s high school serves, or should serve, 
all American youth. Within the next decade the curriculum pro- 
gram of North Carolina high schools must be designed to meet the 

1 State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Handbook for Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, Publication No. 255, Raleigh, North Carolina, 1947, p. 131 


2 State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Carolina Public Schools, Biennial 
Report, Part I, 1944-46, Publication No. 264, Raleigh, North Carolina, pp. 38-40. 
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needs, therefore, of every normal youth of high school age. The 
central problem is one of how best to meet the wide diversity of 
talent and need found among pupils. 

Fortunately there are a number of guides available to high 
schools as they, singly and in cooperative undertakings, seek solu- 
tions to present and emerging problems in the area of the curric- 
ulum. This report must be content, because of the need for brevity, 
to invite the attention of principals, teachers, and other citizens to 
the resources upon which they may and should draw.’ Selection 
may be made from such guides as: Education for All American 
Youth by the Educational Policies Commission, Planning for Amer- 
ican Youth, its briefer interpretation by the Planning Committee 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, and 
General Education in a Free Society, a report of a plan for the re- 
organization of curriculum. 

A number of emphases, however, are fundamental in any ap- 
proach used. The modern high school must learn to know each 
pupil as an individual. This knowledge is basic to the effectual 
teaching and guidance of pupils. The program of studies should, 
therefore, be organized and scheduled so that teachers may work 
with pupils long enough to know their interests, aptitudes, abilities, 
and needs. 

The administration and staff must place a high premium upon 
the educational processes through which teachers learn to know 
pupils and study their development. The techniques for studying 
and analyzing the needs of youth are available and sufficiently re- 
liable to be used with confidence.‘ 

The process of learning to know pupils and of planning pur- 
poseful learning experiences for them is facilitated by scheduling 
teachers of required subjects with a specific group of pupils and 


8 Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, issued by the Commission on the Re- 
organization of Seconary Education, 1918. 

Issues of Secondary Education, Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, Report of the Committee on Orientation, January, 1936. 

Functions of Secondary Education, Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals, Report of the Committee on Orientation, January, 1937. 

Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America, written by Professor Harl 
R. a for the American Youth Commission of the American Council on Education, 
1937. 

The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, issued by the Educational 
Policies Commission, 1938. 

That All May Learn, written by B. L. Dodds for the Implementation Committee of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1939. 

What the High Schools Ought to Teach, prepared for the American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Education, 1940. 

Education and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy, issued by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, 1940. 

_ Education for All American Youth, published by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1944. 

Planning for American Youth, published by the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1944. 

* Wood, Ben D. and Haeffner, Ralph, Measuring and Guiding Individual Growth, 
Silver Burdett Company, New York, 1948, VIII-535. 
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providing those teachers a free period in the school day when they 
may exchange data about both pupils and the courses of study. 
Teachers dealing with the same pupils may then plan together for 
the benefit of their pupils. 

More adequate provisions for counseling services to the indi- 
vidual pupil are necessary. These involve studying the pupil and 
assembling information about him in a comprehensive pupil record. 
The results of such study can be made to come alive in aiding the 
pupil to make ever wiser choices only when a competent counselor 
is available. 

As teaching becomes a profession and the school year is extended, 
time for teacher conferences, workshops, planning sessions, and sim- 
ilar endeavors looking toward an improved curriculum should and 
will become a part of the contractual year. The results in vitalized 
learning experiences, appropriate to the needs of youth, will then 
largely answer the present problem of retaining pupils until 
graduation. 


THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


North Carolina now (1947-48) has twenty-one junior colleges 
and five college centers associated with the University. Only two 
of the junior colleges are public in the sense that they are partially 
but substantially supported out of public funds under school dis- 
trict management. 

In an increasingly technological age, where the results of science 
make for a growing complexity of the economic and social structure, 
it is inevitable that the period of education be extended for more 
people. At least half of the youth who complete the high school 
could with profit to themselves and the community pursue advanced 
studies for another two years. 

The curriculum of the community college, while making pro- 
vision for those who should go on to other institutions of higher 
learning, should be primarily concerned with courses and a program 
designed to serve the needs of the majority for whom this will be 
their last full time education. 

Definite planning should be made to supply the needs of the 
following groups: (a) students wanting preparation for various 
technical and semi-professional occupations which require all the 
training that high schools can give and one or two years in addi- 
tion; (b) students wanting advanced training beyond that which 
can be offered in the years of high school in the occupation for 
which the high schools provide the basic preparation; (c) students 
wanting to prepare for admission to professional schools or the last 
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two years of a technical or liberal arts college; (d) students wanting 
to round out their general education before entering employment 
or becoming homemakers; and (e) adults and older youth, mostly 
employed, who wish to continue their education during their free 
hours. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. School superintendents and principals should begin at once 
to secure the participation of parents and of teachers in broad pol- 
icy making, and in devising ways and means of achieving agreed 
upon goals. At appropriate points the participation of young per- 
sons should be sought both in policy making and implementing the 
results of thinking. 

2. High schools should be sufficiently largé to include in their 
respective programs all necessary services of a good secondary school. 
It is believed that a minimum enrollment for a four year secondary 
school should be goo. State and local authorities should begin to 
make long range plans for the elimination of all small high schools 
except those which are definitely isolated. In instances where the 
elimination of a small high school is administratively impracticable 
because of isolation or road conditions, comparable services for 
youth must be provided at the increased cost required. 

In line with the continuing national trend, the committee favors 
the reorganized secondary school wherever feasible. In North Car- 
olina, however, only seventy-three of the 971 high schools employ 
twelve or more teachers. This situation implies that school districts 
which do reorganize in order to provide larger schools should de- 
termine the type of secondary school organization in the light of 
local needs. In other words, schools could be organized to include 
grades 9 through 12 and 10 through 12, as at present, while others 
could include grades 7 through 12. 

3. In the state’s allotment of teachers for the larger and non- 
isolated high schools, there should be a reduction in the immediate 
future to 27-30 pupils in average daily attendance. 

4. In addition to the regular allotment of teachers in the state 
foundation program, provision should be made for special services 
such as principals, guidance counselors, librarians, and curriculum 
coordinators. This provision could be met by means of a formula 
which would authorize such additions for a given number of 
teachers. 

5. In the basic support program provision should be made for 
clerical services in the schools. The time of principal and teachers 
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could thereby be freed for the improvement of the instructional 
program, a step which is highly desirable. 

6. The teaching load should be established at a maximum of 
150 pupil periods per day or 750 pupil periods per week. An effort 
should be made to hold the teaching load considerably below this 
maximum to permit more attention to individual pupils. 

7. The high schools should assume responsibility for the further 
education of out-of-school youth. 

8. More adequate provision should be made for offering, where 
the need exists, vocational courses such as business education, agri- 
culture, trades and industries, homemaking, distributive education, 
and diversified occupations. 

g. Schools should organize a program for studying pupils by 
means of observational techniques and measurement, including 
tests of ability, aptitude, interests, and achievement. They should 
record these data on cumulative records which are kept up to date. 
Specialized counseling services and curriculum experiences sug- 
gested by these data should be provided. 

10. More attention should be given to occupational guidance by 
making definite provision for the teaching of occupations and for 
assisting pupils in making wise vocational choices. 

11. High schools should develop programs designed to help 
adults identify and solve some of their individual and group prob- 
lems, thereby improving the quality of living in the communities 
which they serve. Schools that serve the community in a realistic 
sense will need to help develop community service facilities to meet 
community needs. 

12. The ten imperative needs of youth should be given more 
realistic consideration in planning and carrying forward curriculum 
practices and conditions. They are: 


(a) All youth need to develop salable skills and those under- 
standings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent 
and productive participant in economic life. To this end, 
most youth need supervised work experience as well as 
education in the skills and knowledge of their occupations. 


(b) All youth need to develop and maintain good health and 
physical fitness. 


(c) All youth need to understand the rights and duties of citi- 
zens of a democratic society and to be diligent and com- 
petent in the performance of their obligations as members 
of the community and citizens of the state and nation. 
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(d) All youth need to understand the significance of the family 
for the individual and society and the conditions conducive 
to successful family life. 


(e) All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and 
services intelligently, understanding both the values received 
by the consumer and the economic consequence of their acts. 

(f) All youth need to understand the methods of science, the 
influence of science on human life, and the main scientific 
facts concerning the nature of the world and man. 


(g) All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to 
appreciate beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 

(h) All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well 
and to budget it wisely, balancing activities that yield satis- 
factions to the individual with those that are socially useful. 


(i) All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to 
grow in their insight into ethical values and principles, and 
to be able to live and work cooperatively with others. 


(j) All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, 
to express their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen 
with understanding.® 


13. Full use should be made of the resources of the community 
and the state in curriculum planning and development. Fortunately 
in the discharge of this function North Carolina schools have the 
advantage of the materials of the Resource-Use Commission. 

14. Facultres of high schools should study every possible means 
of alleviating the over-deparimentalization and over-specialization 
which have come to characterize some secondary schools. Specific 
suggestions to aid in such a study are included in the section on 
curriculum. 

5. Salaries, living conditions, and community regard for educa- 
tion should be such as to attract and hold teachers of high quality. 
The successful achievement of educational goals depends on the 
quality of the teacher and teaching. This was impressively revealed 
through interviews with seniors. 

16. When community colleges are established, programs should 
be provided for all five of the groups identified by the Educational 
Policies Commission. A state plan is needed to assure that such 
colleges will be established only at centers where they can be jus- 
tified in terms of the pupils to be served and the needs to be met. 
Provision should be made, therefore, to authorize the establishment 


5 The Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary School Age, Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 31, No. 145, March, 1947. 
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of community colleges to be supported by local funds in communi- 
ties where they can be established without handicapping the regular 
program, where the enrollment (a minimum of 300 students) is 
large enough to assure that the work can be offered at an econom- 
ical cost, and at centers which are logically located to serve the 
particular area with a long time program. 

In favoring the development of community colleges, the com- 
mittee emphasizes that they must be soundly established with re- 
spect to financial support, student attendance, and without prejudice 
to the total program of public school education. In this connection 
attention is called to recommendations 8, g, and 10 in the section 
on local school organization and administration. The committee 
warns against the creation of small inadequately financed institu- 
tions which would, in all probability, retard the development of a 
sound program of post-high school education. 











Education and North Carolina’s Resources 
AR 


HAT are the prospects for a higher standard of living and 
\ \ a better life generally in North Carolina? To answer this 
question five other questions must be answered. 

First, how rich is North Carolina in natural resources? The 
sun, land, minerals, water, plant, and animal life provide the phys- 
ical medium in which the food is grown, metals and fuels are mined, 
building materials and clothing are procured, and from which our 
many machines and gadgets are fashioned. These are the com- 
munity’s natural resources. 

In geologic and geographic areas and soil types, resulting from 
the wide range of geography and geology, North Carolina is unsur- 
passed by any other state. The state has a wide range of geologic 
eras, from the most ancient to the most recent. It has four major 
geographic areas: tidewater, flat lands, the upper coastal plain, the 
wide expansive piedmont, and thousands of square miles of the 
highest and most picturesque mountains in eastern America. There 
are many sections in North Carolina with more soil types than whole 
states have. And in variety of all natural resources the state is 
scarcely excelled in the whole United States. 

Second, do the scientists know how to convert these raw natural 
resources into usable and salable products? Scientists and trained 
technicians are daily probing into the materials and forces which 
nature provides. Much of the basic research has been done. A\l- 
ready scientists know the types of resource-use practices which will 
release the productive powers of land, minerals, forests, waters, and 
wildlife. If a fraction of what they know were put to work, there 
would be a marked increase in the income and level of living of 
the people of North Carolina. 

Third, has North Carolina developed the social organizations 
and economic mechanisms required for the effective utilization of 
its natural resources? Thanks to the social scientists and centuries 
of growth, North Carolina has the requisite government, laws, banks, 
methods of incorporation, purchasing and marketing facilities, and 
transportation, as well as the motivating and labor-supply institu- 
tion, the fruitful family. So the state is nearly as well supplied 
with social resources as natural resources. 

Fourth, have the mass of citizens of North Carolina been taught 
the requisite knowledges and skills? The ready wealth of nature 
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and the growing knowledge of scientists—these mean little until 
they are wedded to the skilled effort of the masses of North Caro- 
linians. Only in such a union is there prospect for a better society 
in our commonwealth. 

The great number of people in the state represent a vast reser- 
voir of spiritual, intellectual, and physical energy. However, for 
the present, only a small fraction of this human potential is being 
tapped. The people have not been adequately stimulated or 
assisted to attain the vision, the scientific knowledge, and the skill 
they need and of which they are capable. There is great latent 
wealth stored in the people of North Carolina. 

A richer life for the people of the state can come, then, only 
through the release of our tremendous human capacity so it may 
release in turn the pent-up gifts of nature. Nothing less than a 
new spiritual and scientific awakening of the people of the state 
can achieve this full promise, and nothing less than a continuous 
educational crusade can bring the awakening. 

There is a tendency to place too much stress on the richness of 
natural resources in comparison with the human factor. Some seem 
to think that bountiful natural resources are a guarantee of high 
living standards. As a matter of fact, the opposite is often true. 
Some of the nations with the highest standards of living are those 
with the most meager resources. On the other hand the inhabitants 
of some of the countries with the most bountiful resources live in 
the direst poverty. Even with relatively poor natural resources a 
country or area can enjoy the highest prosperity, if the people are 
sufficiently skilled to utilize those resources effectively. Switzerland 
and Sweden are examples of nations with limited resources which 
have a high standard of living because of the notable skill of their 
people. 

To repeat for emphasis, the promise of North Carolina’s future 
lies in the full development of the human and natural resources 
of the state. This promise will be fulfilled only if the people of 
the state provide the means for releasing the human potential into 
productive union with nature’s gifts. 

Fifth, have the people of North Carolina accumulated sufficient 
capital to purchase efficient machines and other tools needed to 
transform natural resources into wealth? Deposits in the banks of 
North Carolina are sufficient to finance many more enterprises than 
the skill of the people can manage. 

So there is no shortage of natural resources, scientific knowledge, 
social organizations and economic mechanisms, and bank deposits. 
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The shortage is in an educated citizenry. That alone is the weak 
link in the chain. The economy of North Carolina is unbalanced. 
More of the money in the banks should be going into the right 
kind of education—to providing the people with technical skills. 

The major problem, then, faced by the state ‘today is to plan 
its educational program so that every educational institution will 
make a direct and continuing contribution to the development of 
the economy of the state. This is a problem which should chal- 
lenge the best thinking of all the citizens during the coming years. 
It can be done in North Carolina, as it has been done in countries 
like Denmark, if the people are willing to make the effort—to sacri- 
fice now in order to invest in a promising future. 

North Carolina has made tremendous economic progress during 
the decade that has elapsed since the appearance of the report which 
presented the South as the Nation’s Number One Economic Prob- 
lem. In many respects the economic progress of North Carolina 
has exceeded that of the South as a whole. Thirty or forty years 
ago, by every yardstick of economic measurement, North Carolina 
ranked at or near the bottom among the states of the union. Ten 
years ago the average rank was in the neighborhood of forty-third 
among the states. Today North Carolina makes a somewhat better 
showing since its progress has exceeded that of the nation as a 
whole. The average of a number of important economic indices 
ranks North Carolina approximately fortieth on a per capita basis 
of measurement. Notwithstanding this progress, there are today 
only a few respects in which North Carolina compares favorably 
with the nation as a whole. 

The gap between present achievement and much greater poten- 
tial achievement is due largely to the imperfections and inadequacies 
in North Carolina’s educational system. Every community in the 
state has the potentiality of producing goods and services which 
will provide a much higher standard of living. Only through an 
adequate educational program can any community attain this 
higher level of human welfare. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The human and natural resources of the state should be used 
much more effectively. 

2. Some of the surplus bank deposits should be converted into 
productive skill. Poorly educated and unskilled people can pro- 
vide for themselves only a low standard of living and cannot com- 
pete successfully in a modern industrialized civilization. A study 
was made to discover why the people of some nations of the world 
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live well while the people of other nations eke out a bare sub- 
sistence or less. The study yielded the conclusion that differences 
in the level of living were due solely to differences in technical skill 
of the people. 

3. The extra financial effort to provide an adequate program of 
education should be made in the immediate future as a means of 
getting underway promptly the type of program which will be 
needed during coming years. The greatest effort must be made dur- 
ing the next few years in order to provide the required momentum. 
Thereafter, as growing skills produce greater wealth, it will be 
easier for people of the state to bear their tax burden. 

4. Children in the poorer communities should be assured educa- 
tional opportunities that are more nearly equal to those enjoyed by 
children in wealthier communities. While North Carolina has made 
much progress toward providing equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, evidence indicates that there is urgent need for much further 
progress. No community in the state should be required by law, 
directly or indirectly, to make a financial effort greater than is re- 
quired in any other community in order to provide an adequate 
minimum foundation program of education for its children. 

5. All educational institutions and agencies should give greater 
emphasis to those factors and experiences which will help the citi- 
zens of the state to solve their urgent problems of health, housing, 
low income, and depletion of natural resources. Merely teaching 
facts about the state will not meet the needs. The curriculum must 
be designed to produce technical skill—ability to perform. 











The Instructional Program 
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HAT do most citizens of North Carolina want of their 
\ \ schools? —They want schools to be free from the kindergarten 
through the fourteenth year and to be operated by well prepared 
teachers, principals, and other personnel. They want school grounds, 
buildings, busses, and other facilities to be adequate. They want 
an instructional program that is sufficiently comprehensive not only 
to give pupils a mastery of the fundamental skills but also to pro- 
mote healthful living, creative activities, social understanding, and 
wholesome recreation. They want this program to be broad enough 
to meet the needs of all children and youth, in school and out, 
whether these young people will attend college or work in homes, 
on farms, or in industrial plants. They even want provision made 
so that adults may continue their education. 

The citizens want all of these opportunities because they realize 
that the lack of many of them explains why half the children who 
enter the first grade quit school before they finish the eighth grade, 
and half those who enter high school quit before they graduate. 

They are aware that the offerings and services of too many 
schools are too limited. Vocational offerings, pre-school services, adult 
services, provision for out-of-school youth, and care for handicapped 
children are quite inadequate. Citizens registered the fact that they 
particularly wanted more emphasis on reading with understanding, 
effective study, knowledge of the operations of government, appre- 
ciation of art and music, acquisition of moral values, and prepara- 
tion for marriage and parenthood. 

Most citizens are not only demanding a rich instructional pro- 
gram for their own children but they also subscribe to the belief 
that this program should be equal for all children regardless of 
race and place of residence within the state. 

Tests were given to discover whether equal educational oppor- 
tunities do in fact exist. The average achievement of urban chil- 
dren was higher than that of rural children, and the average of 
white children was higher than that of Negro children. 

General observation and common sense suggest that much of 
the difference in achievement between urban and rural and white 
and Negro children is due to inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunities. In fact, the Commission found abundant evidence that 
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urban schools generally are more adequate than rural schools and 
that white schools have better facilities than do Negro schools. 
Vision and bold planning are necessary if the educational needs 
of North Carolina’s children and youth are to be met. If planning 
is to result in placing North Carolina among the top ranking states 
educationally, far reaching and courageous steps must be taken 
(a) to provide educational leadership of the highest quality at the 
state, county, and community levels; (b) to secure and maintain a 
thoroughly competent teaching staff for all schools—urban-rural, 
elementary-secondary, white-Indian-Negro; (c) to effect an adequate 
structural organization of schools; and (d) to provide an adequate 
financial base to support and guarantee a rich instructional program 
for all children, youth, and adults of North Carolina, regardless of 
race and place of residence within the state. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The instructional program of the schools of North Carolina 
should be sufficiently comprehensive to provide for the all-round 
growth and basic educational needs of children in the elementary 
and secondary grades. The schools should provide opportunities 
for and help pupils to acquire necessary skills and competencies in 
the fundamental tool subjects—reading, writing, and arithmetic; in 
healthful living; understanding of citizenship; in an understanding 
of family life; in consumer education; in scientific knowledge; in an 
appreciation of literature, art, music, and nature; in the proper use 
of leisure time; in the development of respect for other persons; 
in the development of ability to think rationally; in creative activ- 
ities; in the use of community resources; in social understandings; 
and in making a living. They should provide adequate instruc- 
tional materials, supplies, and equipment, and a healthful and 
attractive school environment. 

2. Sufficient supervision should be provided for the operation 
of an adequate instructional program. Supervisory instructional 
leadership should be competent to stimulate the personal and pro- 
fessional growth of teachers, furnish leadership for curriculum im- 
provement, and bring about greater unity and balance in the total 
curriculum. The services of the supervisor are particularly effective 
when they are rendered through the principals. 

3. The instructional program at all levels should focus greater 
attention upon the individual pupil. In many elementary class- 
rooms, especially in large elementary schools, teachers must teach 
from forty to fifty children, and, consequently, are forced to neglect 
the needs of individual pupils. More attention should be given to 
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the individual pupil both at the elementary and secondary levels. 
The area of counseling and guidance is particularly important at the 
secondary level. 

4- In order to increase the holding power of the schools, the 
instructional program should be broadened to provide for the needs 
of each pupil. The limited program of the small high school in 
North Carolina, designed largely to meet the needs of pupils who 
plan to enter college, probably accounts for the tremendous with- 
drawal of pupils for whom the offerings are inappropriate and 
ineffectual. 

5. The learning environment, particularly in the elementary 
schools, should be improved. Movable furniture, storage space for 
instructional supplies, and more instructional materials, especially 
in the areas of audio-visual aids, science and health, and practical 
and fine arts are needed. Library services should be extended and 
improved. Community resources should be used more widely as 
tools for useful and effective learning. 

6. Opportunity for an adequate minimum foundation program 
of education should be guaranteed to all children throughout the 
state, regardless of race and regardless of place of residence. Test 
results indicate that urban children are achieving at a higher level 
than rural children, and that white children are achieving at a 
higher level than Negro children. Insofar as possible, factors re- 
sponsible for these differences, such as differences in the education 
of teachers, degree of supervision, variations in attendance, and 
differences in buildings, equipment, and other facilities available 
for learning activities should be eliminated. 

7. The results of testing programs should be used for the pur- 
pose of diagnosing learning difficulties and developing needed pro- 
grams of remedial teaching. Tests are valuable when properly used. 
Results must always be interpreted in light of the general back- 
ground and educational opportunities available to the children and 
youth. 

8. The concept of the function of the school should be broad- 
ened. The public schools should contribute to the growth and 
development of children and youth as individuals and as wholesome 
and helpful participants in group living, and should contribute to 
improving the quality of living in the community. 

g. The offerings and services of the schools should be extended 
to meet more adequately the needs of children, youth, and adults. 
This would involve making plans and ultimately developing pro- 
visions for an adequate educational program from the kindergarten 
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through the fourteenth grade as well as for exceptional children, 
out-of-school youth, and adults. 

10. The school program should be organically whole, not broken 
into segments, for the learning process is continuous and cumulative. 
Elementary education, secondary education, vocational education, 
education for exceptional children, and adult education are each 
an integral part of one state educational program. 

11. The unified program of education should be the result of 
cooperative development by all persons and agencies concerned. 
Teachers, principals, county health authorities, service clubs, patri- 
otic groups, parents, and children should have an opportunity to 
participate in and contribute to planning the total educational 
enterprise. 

12. Schools should be active participants in the life and activ- 
ities of communities. While in North Carolina the community 
school concept is being accepted in certain communities, commu- 
nity schools are not general over the state. Learning experiences 
are more vital and real for children and youth, and teachers learn 
individual needs of children and youth better when the degree of 
participation in community life is high. 

13. Schools should be organized and administered so that demo- 
cratic attitudes and behavior result from the educational process. 
Democratic behavior is learned behavior which is based essentially 
on three factors: (a) respect for personality; (b) the ability and 
willingness to use cooperative means in solving problems; and (c) 
the ability and willingness to rely on the use of intelligence in the 
solution of problems. Daily school living can be planned and ad- 
ministered so that democratic behavior and good democratic citizen- 
ship may result. 

14. Schools should provide teachers who are competent and 
who exert a wholesome influence upon children and youth. A 
thoroughly competent teaching staff should be secured and main- 
tained for all schools—urban-rural, white-Indian-Negro, elementary- 
secondary. 

15. Longer periods of service for school employees are desirable. 
A longer period of service each year will provide opportunities for 
remedial work, community work, arts and crafts, music, improved 
planning, and study. 

16. Adequate methods and means for continuous evaluation of 
the instructional program should be employed. Good evaluation is 
essential as a basis for determining strengths and weaknesses and 
planning needed improvements. 








Vocational Education 
KX 


HE NEED for including vocational education in the high 
"hc curriculum has become much more obvious and urgent 
as a result of the greatly increased high school enrollment. In North 
Carolina less than 13 per cent of the 1940 high school graduates en- 
tered college. A large proportion of the remaining 87 per cent entered 
the labor market on leaving the secondary schools. Thus, thousands 
of young workers attempt to find employment each year without 
having acquired the educational or technical skills needed to deal 
with the problems of choosing, entering on, and succeeding in an 
occupation. They must secure employment with little knowledge 
of their own aptitudes or of the occupations available to them. This 
latter factor is particularly important, since a study shows that stu- 
dents’ preferences for occupations in North Carolina differ widely 
from the occupational structure of the state. 

The present program of vocational education includes six divi- 
sions: vocational agriculture, home economics education, trade and 
industrial education, distributive education, occupational informa- 
tion and guidance, and business education. A serious difficulty is 
encountered in providing vocational education for high school 
pupils and adults because of the small high schools in the state. 
Many of these schools have fewer than five teachers, making it diffi- 
cult to offer any choice of vocational courses to students enrolled. 
No vocational course is offered in 150 high schools; 361 rural high 
schools have no provision for vocational agriculture; 175 high 
schools have no provision for home economics; industrial education, 
limited largely to urban schools, is not offered in 25 of the high 
schools with ten or more teachers; and distributive education is 
not offered in 75 high schools with ten or more teachers. 

The present state-wide program of vocational guidance is in- 
adequate. Only about 2o per cent of the present school enrollment 
is reached by counselors. Physical facilities and equipment are 
likewise inadequate. Provisions for adults, for out-of-school youth 
of high school age, and high school graduates who desire further 
training are meager. 

Although no completely reliable data on the number of voca- 
tional education teachers needed in the future can be obtained with- 
out a thorough study of each community in the state, two estimates 
are made. One is based on the assumption that if the desired 
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courses were offered, high school enrollment in vocational courses 
would approach 100 per cent of all youth; the second is based on 
the number and kinds of teachers required for students now enrolled 
in existing schools. The first estimate is 4,102 teachers; the second 
is 2,938 teachers. These estimates include the counselors which 
would be needed. When unnecessary small high schools are elim- 
inated, these estimates can be considerably reduced. 

Relationships between school personnel and outside agencies 
should be strengthened. School people must know the requirements 
of business, and work experience must be recognized by business 
agencies as an educational experience and not as an opportunity 
for cheap labor. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Vocational education should be recognized and included in 
the comprehensive program of public education which is planned 
to satisfy the needs of youth and adults striving to equip themselves 
for service in modern society. Vocational education, in terms of the 
nation’s needs, is a vital area of education. It is an integral part 
of the total education of all American youth. 

2. The state should begin immediately to consolidate small 
high schools into units enrolling at least 300 pupils. Exceptions to 
this rule should be made only where geographical conditions make 
consolidation impracticable. Only schools as large or larger than 
the size recommended can afford to offer an enriched program of 
education, including the several phases of vocational education. 
With the present organization of high schools it is not economically 
practicable to offer vocational courses to all youth who need them. 

3. During the transition period of consolidation the state should 
develop a program for extending vocational services to all high 
schools which qualify for and need these services. Every effort should 
be made to meet the vocational needs of as many pupils as possible, 
but special provisions should be made for schools which are to be 
continued temporarily in order to avoid excessive and uneconomical 
school plant costs. 

(a) Agriculture and home economics teachers should be avail- 
able to all schools which qualify. Wherever feasible, in- 
structors should be provided to serve one or more of the 
smaller schools. This practice, however, should be followed 
only when the schools can qualify by showing actual need 
and by making the necessary equipment available. 

(b) Trade and industrial education teachers should be provided 
for all large high schools where surveys indicate that this 
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type of program is needed. This service should be limited 
to those schools which have twenty teachers or more. Ex- 
ception to this rule could be made for highly industrialized 
centers. 

(c) The diversified occupations program should be extended to 
all schools which have ten or more state allotted teachers, 
if the local community can provide suitable training facil- 
ities and can offer adequate employment opportunities. 

(d) The distributive education service should be extended to 
include all schools with ten or more state allotted teachers 
if the local community can provide suitable training facil- 
ities and can offer adequate employment opportunities. 


4. Local school officials, in planning their programs and select- 
ing their personnel, should recognize the need for a more adequate 
program of vocational guidance in the public schools. At present 
only a small percentage of high school students have adequate 
counseling. 

5. Present farm shop facilities should be used to provide shop 
training to boys not enrolled in agricultural education. A recent 
survey by H. P. Cooper of Clemson College reveals that only about 
50 per cent of the teen-age farm boys will be needed on the farms. 
This means that half of the boys will seek employment elsewhere, 
which indicates that courses other than agriculture are needed in 
rural sections. Special training of the diversified nature would con- 
tribute to the development of salable skills for a high percentage 
of these boys. 

6. More emphasis should be given to the building of an adequate 
program of industrial arts in the public high schools of the state. 
An industrial arts program serves as an excellent foundation for 
vocational education courses. 

7. The public school system should discharge its responsibility 
for out-of-school youth by providing courses designed to meet their 
vocational needs. Special efforts should be made to provide part 
time courses that wili help high school age boys and girls who are 
not in school to receive the training they need for various occu- 
pations. 

8. A comprehensive vocational education program should be 
conducted for adults. This program should include instruction in 
agriculture, industrial education, homemaking, and distributive 
and business education. 

g. Vocational teachers should be employed on an eleven or 
twelve months’ basis. Additional time is required in all vocational 
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fields if the needs of in-school youth and adults and out-of-school 
youth and adults are to be met. The additional time is needed for 
community surveys, occupational studies and analyses, and for the 
development of specific instructional materials required to make 
vocational education effective. 

10. Staff members of the State Department of Public Instruction 
should be provided to assist local administrators in planning their 
vocational programs. It is largely the responsibility of local school 
administrators to plan programs suitable for local needs; it is a 
responsibility of the State Department of Public Instruction to 
furnish planning assistance to local school administrators. 

11. Allotment of vocational teachers should be made to schools 
on the basis of minimum standards prescribed by the State Board 
of Education. Allotment of vocational teachers should be recom- 
mended when the need is established; when adequate facilities are 
provided, including space and equipment; and when assurance is 
given that established minimum vocational standards will be main- 
tained. The Division of Vocational Education should study each 
high school service area as a basis for recommendations. 

12. The Division of Vocational Education and the Resource- 
Use Commission should cooperate in promoting a program to con- 
serve and use more advantageously our natural resources. Voca- 
tional education personnel have an important responsibility in this 
greater utilization of natural resources. They should help with 
such problems as conservation of forests; saving the soil; providing 
better housing; starting new industries; providing trained person- 
nel for new industries; and providing the skills necessary for the 
productive processes in North Carolina. There is a direct relation- 
ship between increased earnings derived from better utilization of 
resources and living standards; a better standard of living is one of 
the indirect objectives of vocational education. 

13. The appropriation of state funds for vocational education 
should include the amount of state and federal funds required to 
provide salaries of vocational teachers on the same percentage basis 
as other state allotted teachers. 

14. School officials and the state department staff should recog- 
nize the need for better understanding and closer relationships be- 
tween personnel of vocational education and other school personnel 
and agencies closely allied with the vocational program. Super- 
visory staffs of the Division of Vocational Education should assume 
leadership and should plan necessary procedures that will lead to 
better understanding. 
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ORTH CAROLINA has some excellent school plants which 
Nic well maintained. Most of the school buildings of the 
state, however, were erected prior to the development of modern 
ideas concerning an adequate educational program. Many of them 
are lacking in space for libraries, lunchrooms, health clinics, recrea- 
tional facilities, rooms for music and dramatic arts, and facilities for 
science and vocational education. There are many schools in which 
toilets are obsolete and unsanitary. In many schools there are no 
provisions for washing hands. 

Long range school plant programs cannot be developed intelli- 
gently except in terms of school district organization, grade group- 
ing, and needed educational programs and community services. The 
modern school plant should be a learning and experience labora- 
tory for the growth and development of children, youth, and adults. 

In many of the less fortunate counties, the schoolhousing situa- 
tion is extremely deplorable. Many school plants were poorly 
planned and cheaply constructed, and are now obsolete, lacking in 
essential features for modern education and community needs. They 
are in a poor state of repair, dark, dirty, unsafe, and with little or 
no recreational space. Inspection of representative school buildings 
revealed a glaring neglect of maintenance programs. It is also evi- 
dent that many of the schools have very inadequate custodial or 
janitorial service. 

During the period of 1923 to 1930 many consolidated schools 
were erected. They were fairly satisfactory for the educational pro- 
grams current at that time. Many good school plants were erected 
during the 1930’s with the assistance programs of the Public Works 
Administration and Works Progress Administration. There has 
been very little school construction, however, since 1940. 

Even with the use of obsolete and inferior buildings and class- 
rooms, there is not sufficient space to accommodate the present en- 
rollment. Many classes are being held in such improvised areas as 
auditorium balconies, gymnasiums, libraries, dark basement rooms, 
storage rooms, temporary shacks, and old rented residences. All of 
the counties, even those in the upper economic brackets, are greatly 
in need of additional facilities to accommodate present enrollments, 
and it may be expected that the enrollments will continue to in- 
crease for several years due to high birth rates during the 1940's. 
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The Division of Schoolhouse Planning has been of inestimable 
value to the schools of North Carolina, but this understaffed and 
overworked division will have to be materially expanded to keep 
pace with contemplated building programs and modern school 
plant trends. 

It will require approximately $150,000,000 to bring the public 
elementary and secondary school plants of the state up to an accept- 
able standard. At least $100,000,000 of the total need is urgent and 
immediate. Many of the counties cannot finance their urgently 
needed plant programs from local sources. State financial assistance 
is essential if all the North Carolina school children are to have 
adequate, decent, and safe school facilities. 

Studies show that 72 out of the 100 counties do not have suffi- 
cient borrowing capacity for schools, based upon a limit of five per 
cent of the assessed valuation for school bonds, to provide for even 
their immediate and urgent building needs.* Under certain con- 
ditions counties can issue school bonds up to eight per cent of their 
assessed valuation for schools. However, the estimate of immediate 
building needs will have to be increased at least fifty per cent to 
take care of increased enrollments in the next few years as a result 
of recent high birth rates. Therefore, even if all counties were 
permitted to issue school bonds up to eight per cent of the assessed 
valuation, at least 72 counties will still not have sufficient borrowing 
capacity to provide for their immediate building needs and their 
increasing enrollment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. To replace at least 400 white and 1,000 Negro school plants 
which should be abandoned, there should be erected 3,500 elemen- 
tary classrooms, 2,500 high school classrooms, 2,500 special instruc- 
tion rooms, and 1,500 large general rooms for white schools; and 
3,500 elementary classrooms, 1,500 large general rooms for white 
schools; and 3,500 elementary classrooms, 1,500 high school class- 
rooms, 1,500 special instruction rooms, and 1,000 large general 
rooms for Negro schools. This makes a total of 17,500 needed 
rooms plus the accessory administrative and service facilities. 

2. The state should undertake a school construction program 
for the erection of the foregoing and other needed facilities, during 
the next 10 years, at an estimated cost of $150,000,000 as follows: 
sites $1,500,000, new buildings $78,500,000, additions $48,000,000, 
renovation $12,000,000, and equipment $10,000,000. 

3. A school plant financing plan should be developed to pro- 
vide at least $100,000,000 during the next six years for the most 


_ * As of 1945. Data for 1947 may change this slightly. The financial recommenda- 
tions in this section are those of a majority of the Commission. 
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urgently needed facilities. The finance plan should provide for 
annual state allotments for capital outlay based upon state allotted 
teachers and taxpaying ability. Furthermore, as much as practicable 
and needed for this urgent six year program should be provided 
from state surplus funds. 


4. The plant financing plan should be based on a need-and- 
ability formula which allocates need according to the number of 
state allotted teachers in the counties and local effort according to 
the taxpaying abilities of the counties. 


5. State school plant aid should be made available only for 
projects the locations and plans for which have been approved by 
the Division of Schoolhouse Planning of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, under regulations of the State Board of 
Education. 

6. The Division of Schoolhouse Planning should (a) prepare, 
in cooperation with the State Board of Health and the State Fire 
Marshal, school plant regulations, and be given the authority to 
enforce these regulations when they are adopted by the State Board 
of Education; (b) prepare and issue guide manuals beyond regu- 
latory authority; and (c) provide extensive consultative service on 
county school plant surveys, functional planning, and plant man- 
agement. 


_ 


7. The Division of Schoolhouse Planning, with cooperation 
from the institutions of higher learning, should expand and im- 
prove the program for training the personnel for school plant 
operation and maintenance. 

8. The Division of Schoolhouse Planning should be provided 
with the following in addition to the Director: two field supervisors 
for surveys and functional planning, one supervisor of landscaping, 
one supervisor of plant operation and maintenance, one draftsman, 
and the necessary statistical and clerical services. Adequate travel 
allowance should be made. 


g. The state should develop some form of state wide school 
plant insurance program such as state self insurance, state under- 
writing, or purchase of long term contracts from approved insurance 
companies. 

10. The location of school centers and the size, type, and loca- 
tion of school plants should be determined on the basis of careful 
studies or surveys. The organization of administrative units and 
attendance areas, selection of sites, development of building plans, 
and selection of equipment should be determined on the basis of 
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educational programs and community services to be accommodated 
in each plant. 

11. School plant planning should be a cooperative undertaking 
involving the State Division of Schoolhouse Planning, county and 
local school administrators and supervisors, teachers, custodians, 
pupils, non-school public agencies, interested lay groups, architects, 
and engineers. 

12. Each school administrative unit, or two or more units in 
cooperation, should provide a school plant maintenance staff and 
warehouse and service shops for a continuous and scheduled pro- 
gram of plant repairs and renovation. Adequate budgets should 
be provided for this purpose. 

13. Trained custodians should be provided in the ratio of one 
full time custodian for approximately every ten teachers. 

14. In planning new school plants and additions, and in re- 
modeling existing ones, special attention should be given to the 
following features: 

(a) Large well planned school sites with ample space for build- 
ings, drives, plantings, and areas for school and community 
recreations. 

(b) Special provisions for community use of school buildings. 

(c) Window design, artificial illumination, and color schemes 
as they affect visual comfort and efficiency. 

(d) One story buildings wherever feasible. 

(e) Large classrooms with adequate supply cabinets, and with 
work counters and sinks in the elementary schools. 

(f) Adequate and suitably equipped special instruction rooms 
for science, art, homemaking, business education, music and 
band, general and vocational shops, and libraries. 

(g) Special rooms and facilities for children who are handi- 
capped to the extent that they need such facilities. 

(h) Auditoruims with stages adequate for dramatics, physical 
recreation facilities with dressing and shower suites, and 
suitable lunchrooms with food service facilities. 

(i) Special wiring and installations for audio-visual aids. 

(j) Adequate and suitable office space for the principal and 
his central staff, counseling and guidance officers, conference 
rooms, teachers’ work rooms, parents’ rooms, and student 
activity rooms. 
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(k) Health suites and rest rooms. 
(1) Efficient installations for heating, ventilating, and custodial 


service; and adequate and properly located sanitary pro- 
visions. 


(m) Ample storage space to meet all needs. 


(n) Garages, with suitable equipment, for the storage and main- 
tenance of school busses. 

(0) Adequate and convenient facilities for the administrative 
offices of the local school administrative unit. 








